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cultivation. The importance he attaches to this
expense will depend upon his expectation of a future
recovery of prices. If he hopes for such an improve-
ment, he will treat the extra cost of bringing un-
cultivated land back into cultivation as a sort of
deduction from prime costs. In this, agriculture is very
different from industry, as if a machine is worked it
deteriorates more than if it is left idle. Consequently,
the value which the manufacturer places on such
deterioration must be added to and not subtracted
from prime costs.
It is difficult to estimate the relative importance of
these various items of cost, as they differ so much
from place to place and occupation to occupation.
Generally speaking, however, it is true to say that the
larger the undertaking and the more specialized, the
more important are prime costs. Large firms employ
more labour relatively to the work done by the
employer than do small, and specialized firms buy
more costly raw materials than those which manu-
facture a product through all its stages. Farming is a
small-scale undertaking, which employs comparatively
little hired labour, and quite frequently one farm
performs all the stages of production. Prime costs are
therefore relatively unimportant. The more hired
labour is used, and the more fanning is dependent upon
purchased feeding stuffs and fertilizers, the more
important are prime costs. For both these reasons
they tend to be higher in English agriculture, which
has a larger ratio of farm workers to farmers than that
found in other countries, and where livestock farmers
generally buy at least a part of the feeding stuffs they
give to animals.